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Kindergarten tots are be- 
ing taught how to pray by 


a student of the Interna- 
tional Christian University 
in a suburb of Tokyo. 


An average of 150 children 
from the University and 
surrounding neighborhoods 
attend this community Sun- 
day school each week. Miss 
Josephine Darmstaetter vis- 
ited the university when she 
attended a Study Conference 
in Japan last fall. (See page 
25 for story.) 
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THIS MONTH 


“Christian Higher Edu- 
cation” and ‘’Church Voca- 
tions’’ are the dual empha- 
ses in the Church and wom- 
en’s work this month. A 
Church executive, an Afri- 
can teacher, a welfare work- 
er, and several parish work- 
ers bring us fresh insights 
on these subjects from the 
vantage point of their own 
peculiar involvement in 
them. Dr. Robert Mortvedt, 
who has been close to the 
JCLU planning in the mat- 
ter of church colleges and 
church merger, answers the 
questions of many con- 
cerned parents and students 
in his article ‘’’Looking 
Ahead in Education’’ (page 
11). Not only in America 
but also in Africa is the 
Church concerned about 
Christian Higher Education, 
we learn firsthand from Mr. 
Eliamani Meena, an African 
high school (secondary 
school) teacher in Tangan- 
yika, Africa, in his address 
“The Wind is Blowing 
Hard’ (page 31) . . . Two 
articles closely related to 
the April program topic 
“Who Opens the Door’’ are 
Elizabeth Shealy’s ‘‘Love in 
Action’’ (page 6), which 
calls attention to a unique 
and much-needed type of 
social service work, and Sis- 
ter Evelyn Houlroyd’s article 
“What in the World Are 
You?” (page 29), which em- 
phasizes the unlimited and 
rewarding opportunities for 
trained Christian service in 
the local congregation. 


rayer Ve a 


by lyono Inadomi 
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Dear HEAVENLY FaTHER, 


We thank thee and praise thee again with our heart 
and soul for the Easter and Jesus, our Lord, who has 
risen and revealed to us the Eternal Life. 

In this morning of Easter we remember with love, 
faith, and hope our beloved ones who have been taken 
into thy arms and are now serving thee in blessed joy 
and peace. We thank thee for their beautiful faith and 
for the blessed hope in our risen Lord, that we may 
meet again by thy side, perfect our life and love, which 
is most imperfect here on earth, and continue in blessed 
language again the severed conversations unfinished 
here. 

O Father, accept our thanksgiving for Christ through 
whom thou has shown us the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life, and help us to be faithful to the end. 


In his name. Amen. 


Mrs. Hajime Inadomi is chairman of the Literature Committee of the Lutheran 
Church Women of Japan. She is working at the Bethany Home (for widows) in 
Konodai, Ichikawa, Japan. This prayer is one of a series written by Lutheran 
churchwomen around the world for use during the various seasons of the church 


year. 
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by J. Knudsen 


Courage 
to 


Live 


An Easter message 
from Vejen, Denmark 
written against 
a backdrop 


of post-war Europe 


I HAD REMEMBERED the statistics: sun- ° 
rise around nine o’clock and sunset | 
around four on the shortest day of the | 
year. I knew that there would be only 
six or seven hours of daylight and was © 
prepared for this. What I had not re- 
membered (and I think this is natural 
and excusable for one who has not 
spent one winter in thirty-four in this 
northern country of central Denmark) © 
was that the sun rises very little above — 
the horizon and cuts off only a small 
disc of the winter sky. I became aware 
of this the first day of sunlight when I] 
wanted to take pictures. This situation 
had seemed so apt for the Christmas 
imagery of the light that shines in the 
darkness. 


And now, as the sun is gradually 
inching its way back up a sky which it 
will almost completely conquer by mid-. 
summer, the aptness continues. Cro- 
cuses are blooming, pussy willows ex- 
plode in the vases, before long the neat 
forest bottoms will. be covered with 
spring flowers, and then, in a miracle 
of spring, the delicate green of the 
beech trees will be mirrored in the blue 
waters of the fiord. Eastertime comes 
as life is revived after the dormancy of 
the winter, and all the Easter hymns 
will abound with images from a beau- 
tiful and buoyant nature. The word 
Easter itself means spring. 


An Astounding Miracle 


Is Easter a revival of life? The word 
revival comes readily to one’s lips in 
western Europe in 1961. For one who 
saw western Germany even as late as 
the Assembly at Hannover in 1952, the 
picture today represents an astounding 
comeback miracle. Where once was 
seen hopeless mounds of ruins and 
rubble, new and practical and beauti- 
ful cities are found. Where emaciated 
people once walked with that faraway 
look in their eyes, the citizens are now 
healthy and active and bustling with 
energy. Where old worn-out cars, mili- 
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tary vehicles, and shiny American se- 
dans once dominated the roads, the 
freeways now abound with frisky 
Volkswagens and powerful Opels and 
Mercedes-Benz. The contrast is of 
course most apparent in Berlin where 
the depressing display of East Berlin is 
but a nickel ride away from the mirac- 
ulous flowering of the Western sectors. 
I know of course that there are many 
factors involved and that there is need 
for careful analysis, especially politi- 
cally, but I beg permission to use the 
general picture as an example of re- 
vival. 


No Earthly Resource 


But is Easter a revival of life? Is it 
exemplified by revival even if human 
effort is blessed by God? 

No, Easter is not a revival, even 
though we humans in our exuberance 
like to use the imagery of revivifica- 
tion. Easter is not a bringing back to 
life of that which was dormant or sick 
or down-trodden or defeated. Easter is 
resurrection. All metaphors of revival 
fall short of the core of its meaning; 
they can even become a danger to a 
full and real understanding. For Easter 
means a bringing back to life of that 
which is dead. Death is essentially dif- 
ferent from dormancy or sickness or 
defeat. It is destruction, annihilation, 
doom. From it there is no human es- 
eape or remedy. It can be postponed 
but never avoided. Faced with death 
there is no human help, no earthly re- 
source. Many people have realized this 
in the last decades of war, starvation, 
and. persecution. Hope disappeared 
from the eyes in Hiroshima, in Hun- 
gary, in Congo. Death stalked in piti- 
less dominion; there was no reprieve. 
And every individual comes to the time 
when there is no reprieve. It is then 
that the message of Easter finds its sig- 
nificance. 


Iwo Tense Hours 

It has not been my lot to be involved 
in war or starvation or persecution. I 
speak, therefore, with, I hope, a proper 
iumility. But I have, like most people, 
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had moments when the futility of hu- 
man effort becomes vividly clear, if 
only by inference. May I relate a small 
experience which is probably utterly 
insignificant to others but which opened 
up the gates of human insecurity in a 
revealing way. 

We were driving back from Berlin on 
the Autobahn, which is a corridor be- 
tween West Berlin and West Germany. 
It is a stretch of a hundred miles run- 
ning through the territory of East Ger- 
many, with no rest stations for a major 
portion of the way and with only a few 
exits to East German cities which were 
not included in our permit of travel. It 
was after dark and we got involved in 
a dense fog. It was then that we dis- 
covered that the fanbelt was slipping, 
that the battery was dead, and that 
only by driving at a high rate of speed 
could we keep the generator so much 
in activity that we had current for the 
lights, the windshield wiper, and even 
the motor. 


Nothing happened. After two very 
tense hours we arrived safely at the 
western end of the corridor. But we 
had an intense feeling and experience 
of insecurity. Had the generator given 
out, we would have had no resources 
for help, and we would have been in 


The famous Var Frue Domkirke in Copenhagen, 
Denmark, where many will worship on Easter. 
Thorvaldsen’s great statue of Christ is seen in 
the background. 
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grave danger of being hit by one of the 
monster trucks crashing through the 
fog. 

The situation reminds me—and I 
think of this often—of the words I 
heard Bishop Dibelius say in a sermon 
in Marienkirche in East Berlin in 1952: 
“We are a people deprived of all hu- 
man security.” And then he added: 
“Are we dismayed? No, we will have 
courage like the reformers, for we have 
faith in the gospel.” This is the Easter 
message. It is not a pep talk about re- 
vival. It is a message of life in death 
which has been given to us, because 
our Lord and Saviour rose from the 
dead. As he arose, so shall we arise, 
when we commit our lives to him. 
From the vitality of this message comes 
the courage to live and the power to 
love. 


About the Author | 


On a sabbatical leave in Europe, 

Dr. J. Knudsen, dean of Graduate 
Studies at the Chicago Lutheran 
Seminary, Maywood, Illinois, is lec- 
turing at the Askov Folk School of 
Veien, Den- 
mark, after a 
term of study 
at the Univer- 
sity of Heidel- 
berg, Germany. 
He is a mem- 
ber of the Joint > 
Commission for 
Lutheran Uni- 
ty, represent- 
ing the Ameri- 
can Evangeli- 
eal Lutheran 
Church. Dr. Knudsen has served as 
president of the Grand View Sem- 
inary, Des Moines, Iowa. 
In response to an invitation from 
Lutheran Women, Dr. Knudsen 
wrote the accompanying Easter 
message in which he has interwoven 
his experiences in Europe. 
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At the 
Lutheran Community Service 
in Brooklyn 
a professionally trained 
Social Group Worker 
directs a 


compelling program of... 


Of 


“My comMMuNITy is all upset and 


many of my members are talking of 
moving. They hear that their property 
is decreasing in value because the ra- 
cial makeup of the community is 
changing. Can you help us?” 

This was a call from a Long Island 
pastor who was showing real concern 
for his people and community, but 
realized that he couldn’t tackle the 
task alone. Staff from Lutheran Com- 
munity Service was able to work out 
a plan of community study and dis- 
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An after-school Program at Zion Lutheran Church, Brooklyn, New York, pro- 
vides opportunity for sharing and planning together. 


cussion with the pastor. During the 
summer the plan was executed and the 
community is calm and stable. But the 
congregation realizes that its task has 
just begun and now is moving into 
programing which will add to the so- 
cial resources of the community. Here 
again Lutheran Community Service is 
active in the planning and supervision 
of the program at the congregation's 
request. 

Director of this Group Work Service 
of the large Metropolitan Lutheran So- 
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by Elizabeth Shealy 


cial agency is Elizabeth Shealy. As a 
professionally trained social worker, 
holding a degree of Master of Science 
from the New York School of Social 
Work in New York City, Miss Shealy 
is a former scholarship student of the 
Board of Social Missions.* Serving for 


*Funds provided by ULCW. Similar schol- 
arship aid is provided students by ALCW 
through funds budgeted to the Augustana 
Board of Christian Higher Education; by 
LGSS through its conference budgets. and 
by WMS of AELC through its Mary Seeley 
Knudstrup Scholarship Fund. 
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the past six years on the staff of this 
agency, Miss Shealy first held the posi- 
tion of Head Group Worker and then 
moved into the position of Director of 
the group work department of the 
multiservice agency. In such a spot, the 
demands for service are many and var- 


ied. 


Changing Population Problems 


With the individual congregation re- 
questing service, Miss Shealy works 
with a committee of the congregation 
to discover need, plan program, and 
maintain supervision of the program 
until the congregation can assume full 
responsibility. No set program is sug- 
gested for every congregation, for in 
no spot are needs the same, though 
they may be similar. 

A congregation with a strong nation- 
al background is being surrounded by 
a changing population and the staff is 
called in to help the pastor plan for 
including those in the neighborhood in 
the total church program. A period of 
self study takes place, the members of 
the congregation are involved in the 
common process of developing chang- 


Sports form a part of one church’s program 
for boys. 
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ing attitudes. Many people see their 
service only in terms of congregational 
membership to those of “our own 
kind.” In this congregation and many 
others, attitudes need to be changed so 
that members will see that Christians 
must meet the needs of the people 
where they are, whether it be setting 
up teenage recreational programs, af- 
ter-school programs for children, sen- 
ior citizen clubs, parent discussion 
groups, or programs of study. 


Day Camps and the Church 


Day camps, which are springing up 
in large numbers in our churches, are 
leading to many things. Junior coun- 
selors are trained for specific spots in 
the program and find themselves be- 
coming conscious of the living condi- 
tions and family situations of many of 
the neighborhood children who flock 
to the church for day camps. Such, 
programs use the facilities of the 
church for meeting or starting points 
and in case of rain. Days are spent in 
small group settings with a junior 
counselor and a senior counselor in a 
city park, on a trip, or in a service pro- 
ject. In one community, the congrega- 
tion found that its day camp coincided 
in period of operation with the only 
other such program in the large resi- 
dential community. “This should not 
be,” they concluded. So agency and 
congregation surveyed the community 
and are now in the process of joint 
study and planning to offer a_ total 
service to the community. The church 
will find its spot in the social and rec- 
reational life of the community, in ad- 
dition to the spiritual life of its people. 


A Two-Sided Affaire 


A Luther League desired help in 
planning a membership drive in the 
community, and agency staff was called 
in. After several discussions when the 
Leaguers were led to realize that their 
program was not up to par and that 
they needed to develop a better pro- 
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gram to satisfy others, they then 
looked at their own attitudes. When 
they suddenly found themselves being 
faced with inclusion of all nationalities 
and all young people, they shuddered 
and were unable to move into the de- 
sired program. Instead the congrega- 
tion took up the responsibility and set 
up a teenage program twice a week. 
Two workers were assigned and the 
children flocked in. Coming from the 
crowded community, they were not up 
to social standards of the Leaguers. So 
work was a two-sided affair. Com- 
munity youth changed as they gained 
acceptance by the Leaguers, and 
Leaguers grew as they learned to be- 
come accepting of those who were dif- 
ferent from them. 


friendly House 


Groups of churches can do things 
which individual ones cannot. When 
a request came to the agency from 
the Protestant Council, the agency 
which is supported by the churches 
could respond. A recreational center 
in a public housing project had been 
vacant for the first three years of the 
project’s life, for no professionally 
staffed social agency could increase its 
services to sponsor the program. Lu- 
theran Community Service was con- 
tacted and the decision was made to 
accept this witness of service to a to- 
tally unchurched community. For 
nearly three years the doors of Friend- 
ly House have been opened to the 1300 
families of the project and to the fami- 
lies in the community. With City 
Housing Department paying the three 
top salaries, and Department of Wel- 
fare providing leadership for a day 
center for older citizens, the agency is 
supervising the program and sponsor- 
ing the service, in addition to meeting 
a large part of the operational budget 
expense. Someone asked recently, 
“What is the Lutheran Church getting 
from this?” The reply came, “We'd 
rather think in terms of what we give 
because of our love for our Master.” 
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Arguments are settled by “talking it out.” Here 
Miss Shealy permits two boys to settle it for 
themselves. 


4 Teenager on Parole 


A teenager in one of the community 
centers contributed the information 
that he was on parole for stealing hub 
caps. And when this didn’t register 
surprise in the worker, he continued, 
“This is the only place I can go on Fri- 
days where I know I'll not get into 
trouble.” But this was the congrega- 
tion which began to think in terms of 
its paint getting dirty because of rec- 
reational use, and which could not ac- 
cept behavior which was different from 
that of its Leaguers. And even when 
they saw progress was being made and 
the gangs were no longer fighting each 
other, the congregation gave up the 
program. It is the secret conviction of 
the staff that many of those seventy- 
odd youth who were touched in the 
two years of the program’s operation 
will have learned a little more of love 
because they have experienced love in 
action. 

These experiences are made possible 
because a trained Social Group Work- 
er—the recipient of a Board of Higher 
Education scholarship—is on hand to 
direct the program. 


“We Were 
Strangers 
and Ibey 
Welcomed Us” 


by Dorothy Hokanson 


Is YOUR FAMILY one of the many who 
have moved in the last few months or 
years, moved far cnough to have 
transferred your church membership 
to another congregation? We did, and 
it has been a thrilling experience. 

We had been in our new home only 
four days when the pastor’s wife in our 
new home telephoned to learn if we 
were to be alone on Thanksgiving, two 
days hence. A house guest was com- 
ing, I said (what a scramble to get 
settled enough for company!), so the 
pastor’s wife included this guest of 
ours in her invitation. 

It seems that two or three families 
in the congregation were alone for the 
holiday and had invited the pastor’s 
family to be with them for dinner. So, 
rather than decline anyone’s invitation, 
it was suggested that all these families 
put their dinners together and have an 
old-fashioned Thanksgiving dinner at 
the church. The two or three families 
grew to a total of thirty-six people 
who sat down to dinner together on 
Thanksgiving. One of the families had 
moved within a couple of blocks of 
the church the same day we did. The 
“old settlers’—those of one to three 
years’ residence—prepared the turkey, 
rolls, and trimmings, while we new- 
comers were asked to contribute such 


Mrs. N. E. Hokanson is president of the 
Indiana District ALCW, Central Confer- 
ence. She is a member of the Good 
Shepherd Lutheran Church, South Bend, 
Indiana. 
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items as bread and potato chips for the 


| 


| 


supper. We all helped defray the ex- 


penses of the meat. 


The afternoon we spent getting ac- — 
quainted with one another, in group — 


singing, and in watching the football 


game on TV at the parsonage next | 
Some of the more ambitious © 
played football out in the parking area! 


door. 


On Christmas Day and New Year’s 
Day similar groups met in the homes 
of members, and the meals were pre- 
pared co-operatively as before. 

Preceding an ALCW meeting, or a 


family night, or any other event in the — 
church life, a telephone committee is — 
busy calling the membership and in- 


terested nonmembers, offering trans- 
portation to anyone needing it. 

This is a young congregation in a 
new subdivision at the edge of town. 
Many of the members have been trans- 
ferred to this city for a period of just 


a year or two, and could be very lone- ' 


ly. But the concern of the people of 
this congregation for newcomers makes 
no one feel a stranger. 

A record of all new people in the 
city is received in the church office 
each week, and within a week or two 
of their arrival, new residents within 
the community of the church are sent 
a letter of welcome and a map show- 
ing the location of the church. This is 
followed by a telephone call by one of 
the women of the church to determine 
church affiliation or preference. Later 
the pastor or a member of the evan- 
gelism committee calls, if the phone 
call indicates that such is desired. 

A Bible study for mothers is con- 
ducted by the pastor for an hour on 
Wednesday mornings. Each mother 
contributes a quarter towards paying 
a baby sitter for this hour so that she 
can relax and concentrate on the live- 
ly discussion as all study God’s word. 

Yes, we were strangers in a new 
community, but the church welcomed 
us. What a tremendous witness is 
Christian concern for a neighbor in his 
loneliness! 
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Looking Ahead 


In Education! 


by Robert Mortvyedt 


PRECEDING and following marriage, 
both parties must anticipate the pleas- 
ure and necessity of expanding their 
acquaintance within the family cir- 
cles—uncles, aunts, cousins, and all the 
rest. The same is true when church 
bodies are merged: What formerly was 
the concern of someone else is now a 
common concern. It is time to begin to 
get acquainted. 

The easiest way to grasp the essen- 
tials in the educational scene of our 
four churches planning merger as the 
Lutheran Church in America is to 
name and locate all the colleges in 
their current relationships and then 
point out some of the probable devel- 
cpments. To suggest continuity and 
size, dates of founding and enrollment 
figures for the present academic year 
are given, as well as subtotals and a 
grand total. Asterisks indicate junior 
colleges. 


Dr. Robert Mortvedt is executive director of the Board of Christian 
Higher Education of the Augustana Lutheran Church, and executive sec- 
retary of the Board of Higher Education of the United Lutheran Church in 
America, 


Augustana Lutheran Church 


Augustana College, Rock Island, Il. 
Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kans. 
Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, Minn. .... 
*Luther Junior College, Wahoo, Nebr. ..........--. 
Upsala College, East Orange, N. J. .......-..--- 
California Lutheran College (see below) 


American Evangelical Lutheran Church 
*Grand View College, Des Moines, Iowa 


Suomi Synod 
*Suomi College, Hancock, Mich. 


United Lutheran Church in America 


Carthage College, Carthage, Ill. . 
Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa. 


Hartwick College, Oneonta, N. Y. 


Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C. .......... 
Midland College, Fremont, Neb. . 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 
Newberry Coliege, Newberry, S. C. 


Roanoke College, Salem, Va. 


Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa. 


Thiel College, Greenville, Pa. 


Wagener College, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Waterloo Lutheran University, Waterloo, Ont. 
Wittenberg University, Springfield, 
*Marion Junior College, Marion, Va. 


California Lutheran College, Thousand Oaks, 


Calif., (see below) 


Grand Total 


Although the word university occurs 
in three names, only Wittenberg and 
Waterloo are functioning as small uni- 
versities at present; therefore, there 
are fifteen senior colleges, two univer- 
sities and four junior colleges, with a 
current total of 17,467 students. In ad- 
dition, there is another college in the 
process of being born—California Lu- 
theran at Thousand Oaks, California— 
which plans to open in September, 
1961. 


All of the institutions are co-educa- 
tional with the exception of Marion, 
which is a junior college for girls; and 
all have their primary focus on the li- 
beral arts. There are, however, a num- 
ber of vocational emphases, such as 
schools or departments of nursing, 
business administration, and programs 
in teacher education. Wittenberg Uni- 
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Founded Enrollment 

aces siete trates 1860 1293 
We Seteeaeceqerete 1881 447 
1862 1148 
1883 154 
1893 1476 

4518 subtotal 
OARS 1896 620 
rear e coe ee 1896 173 
St Aero 187 529 
aa ares a 1832 1699 
MEL er eet are 1928 722 
1891 964 
Dee Saree re 1887 606 
ities Ay ee TaS 1848 1077 
Segara orotate 1856 680 
Se OOOO 1842 712 
SO CIeE 1858 670 
Scien Cee 1866 898 
MR Pe or 1883 1216 
1924 566 
Ohio Mae eae 1845 1657 
DEGAS Ascot cre 1873 160 
12,156 
" bahia eee 17,467 

versity embraces Hamma _ Divinity 


School; it is the only institution which 
offers the Master’s Degree. Waterloo 
Lutheran University embraces Water- 
loo Lutheran Seminary. 


Special Situations 


Several special situations merit at- 
tention. California Lutheran College 
will stand in a unique relationship to 
the Lutheran Church in America. Or- 
iginally owned by districts, synods or 
conferences of five Lutheran bodies— 
Augustana, ALC, ELC, UELC, and) 
ULCA—it will in the future presum- 
ably be owned by two bodies. The 
ALC, the ELC, and the UELC were 
recently united in The American Lu- 
theran Church; and Augustana and the 
ULCA are now on the eve of merger. 
It is anticipated that the college will 
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derive its principal financial support 
from the constituencies in the West, 
but the national boards are expected, 
for a time at least, to give it assistance. 
Substantial sums are now being given 
for capital purposes by both area con- 
stituencies and national church bodies. 

Because Luther at Wahoo and 
Midland at Fremont are less than 
twenty miles apart, studies have been 
going on for some time relative to the 
advisability of their merger. It is the 
judgment of many that merger would 
lead to a greatly strengthened educa- 
tional program in that area; on the 
other hand, there are those who favor 
an effort to maintain both. 

Virtually all the colleges are adding 
to their facilities so as to increase their 
capacity to serve; but Carthage is now 
embarked upon a project to develop a 
totally new campus at Kenosha, Wis- 
consin—more than two hundred miles 
from its established campus at Car- 
thage, Illinois. Plans call for the open- 
ing of the new campus in September, 
1962. 


Synodical Relationships 

In the new church, all colleges will 
be directly related to synods—one or 
more, as the case may be. This means 
> change for Augustana, Grand View, 
and Suomi, which, although they may 
have been supported by narrower con- 
stituencies, have actually belonged to 
national church bodies. 

Looking to the future, it must be as- 
sumed that constituencies will be will- 
ing to develop new loyalties in some 
instances. There will be a Board of 
College Education and Church Voca- 
tions, which will co-ordinate the total 
program of education, determining 
standards, and sharing in some meas- 
ure in financial support. It is hoped 
that the new Board may be able to pre- 
vent harmful competition and also of- 
fer special services through a_ highly 
skilled central staff. 

The Joint Commission on Lutheran 
‘Unity has recommended an alignment 
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of synods and colleges in an effort to 
assure adequate support for all; but 
in the final analysis, each synod will 
relate itself to the college or colleges 
it chooses to support. Because of the 
complex relationship involving Augus- 
tana, Carthage, Suomi, and Grand 
View, the Joint Commission on Lu- 
theran Unity has suggested that these 
colleges, for a number of years, at 
least, be supported by an area, embrac- 
ing several synods. This situation will 
demand profound insight and co-oper- 
ation. 


The Challenge Before the Church 


To the limit of their resources, vis- 
ion, and courage, the members of the 
new Church must assure themselves of 
two things: First, that everything pos- 
sible will be done to clarify and 
strengthen the fundamental concepts of 
Christian higher education. The 
Church is in higher education for a 
unique purpose; namely, to encourage 
the pursuit of learning under the con- 
stant, official, and illuminating influ- 
ence of the Cross. Just how this can 
be done is a never-ending challenge. 
Obviously this is a type of education 
which cannot officially be sponsored by 
the state. 

Second, the Church must be pre- 
pared to strive and pay for quality, 
partly because quality inheres in the 
concept of education itself, and partly 
because the Church ought always to 
champion excellence. The Church is in 
the strategic position to be able to pre- 
sent education at its essential best in a 
deliberate and purposeful process of 
sensitizing both mind and spirit. 

There is nothing picayune about a 
great program of Christian higher edu- 
cation. Growing financial support, as 
well as willingness to view the total 
prospect rather than specific institu- 
tions alone, gives promise of bright 
days ahead. 


See pictures of college campuses of 
Augustana, ULCA, AELC, and Suomi & 
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Lxciting New Movements 
in Student Work 


NLC Release 


AuttHoucH there has been a sharp 
drop in response to once-popular 
Christian functions on campus—reli- 
gious emphasis weeks, Sunday eve- 
ning organization meetings, and the 
like—Dr. A. Henry Hetland of Chi- 
cago, executive secretary of the Di- 
vision of College and University 
Work, National Lutheran Council, 
pointed out recently that the nation’s 
students are responding readily in 
other ways. 

“The most exciting ‘religious’ move- 
ment this past year—in the past thirty 
years some say—were the sit-in dem- 
onstrations and other acts of peaceful 
resistance to racial discrimination,” 
he said. 

“Sympathy movements sprang up 
everywhere and in the most implausi- 
ble places. It required a religious fer- 
vor and indeed was looked upon as 
a genuine manifestation of religious 
faith.” 

Another but less dramatic nontra- 
ditional response is the steady spread 
of interest in “so-called Faith and 
Life communities,” he added, pat- 
terned after the Iona Community in 
Scotland, the Taize Brothers in 
France, and the Faith and Life Com- 
munity in Austin, Texas. 
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He said the movement could be de- 
scribed as a “protest against what is 
held to be top heavy institutionalism 
in the Church,” but added that 
“viewed positively, they reflect a de- 
sire for more meaningful involvement 
with Christian living.” } 

Dr. Hetland also cited the increas- 
ing number of small groups coming 
together for intensive Christian study | 
—generally of topics “within the con- 
text of ‘Christ and Culture,’ and ‘The 
Nature of the Church.’ ” As an ex-_ 
ample, he cited the 1960 merger of | 
four student Christian movements—_ 
Disciples, Evangelical United Breth- 
ren, United Church of Christ, and 
United Presbyterian, U.S.A.—and said 
there is pressure on other student 
groups to go and do likewise. : 

“There is a rather clear vein of 
thought running through the commun- 
ity of Christians on campus,” the stu- 
dent leader said, “that it is time to 
cast aside outworn labels and ecclesi- 
astical affiliations and to reconstitute | 
a student Christian movement that 
can stand in contrast to and in judg-_ 
ment of what is held to be a spirit- 
ually innocuous and moribund cul-— 
ture-cult churchism.” 


Laymen Greatest Influence 


A RESEARCH STUDY made by the Na- 
tional Council of Churches on the most | 
powerful influences on seminary stu- 
dents in going into the ministry was 
reported to be, in the order of influ- | 
ence: 

. Parish clergyman 

. Student’s mother 

Young peoples’ conferences 
. Other clergy 

. Student’s father 

Study of vovations in school 
. Participation in parish life 

This report points up two things: 
(1) lack of the Church’s influence in 
directing young people to Christian 
calling, and (2) laymen provide the 
greatest number of influences. 


NEM MPwWYH 


Lutheran Women 


Woman to Woman 


by Mary C. Wiegman 


Conferences and Conventions 


AGAIN IT Is TIME for spring synodical 
or conference conventions to meet. As 
a member of ULCW you should seri- 
ously consider making plans to attend 
the convention of the conference or 
synod with which your organization 
is affiliated. 

It is at such a convention that you 
will get new ideas to make your con- 
gregational organization more appeal- 
ing to your women. 


Why should you go? 


Some of you will go because you 
have been elected to an office and 
want to learn what is expected of you; 
some because you eagerly want to 
learn all you can about ULCW; some 
because you have never attended such 
2 meeting and are curious; some be- 
cause you like meeting other Luther- 
an women; some because it is an in- 
-spirational meeting which you enjoy 
so much that you wouldn’t want to 
miss it, and some just because you are 
always the one who seems to be will- 
ing to sacrifice the time out of your 
busy life. 


Some will enjoy it. Some will be 
bored by it. Some will meet old 
friends. Some will make new friends. 
‘Some will learn new things. Some 
‘will be inspired to higher goals of 
iChristian living. And some will go 
jhome and say, “We have heard all 
ithat before.” 

The program committees for such 
;gatherings work hard to bring you 
iinspiration and information in the 
|programs. More often than anyone 
lknows, however, it is necessary to em- 
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phasize and repeat obvious informa- 
tion which you already know. As 
leaders, we don’t like to do it any 
more than you like to hear it—but let’s 
consider the facts. 


Why Should You Share? 


How about the woman beside you in 
the pew? Perhaps her organization is 
just getting started, or perhaps she 
has just moved into the community 
and has recently become a Lutheran. 
Perhaps you know all about ULCW 
and its work, but the mail which comes 
into our office in Philadelphia every 
day shows that many do not know. 
Somewhere along the communication 
lines, there is a loose connection! If you 
know, have you shared that informa- 
tion? As an officer, did you pass in- 
formation on to your successor? Do 
you really know all about the new 
books, new programs, and new fields 
of activity? Recently I talked to a 
well-informed group of churchwomen 
and asked them how many foreign 
fields we were working in. Those who 
ventured a reply said five. Now that 
was true during the last World War, 
but now our Church does work on 
nine different fields and furnishes 
workers for twelve. Many of us are 
more out of date in our information 
than we would ever dare be in our 
clothing. 

So when you go to your conventions 
this spring, carry with you the idea 
that what you know you can share, 
and what you do not know you can 
learn. “We live and learn” is an old 
cliché—but do we really live if we 
cease to learn? 
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Publication Pointers 


Send Now for These 


United Lutheran Church Women: 
Heritage and History by Nona M. 
Diehl. This is the story of ULCW, now 
an octogenarian among auxiliaries. 
You will want a copy of the story this 
far for your bookshelf as you join in 
the exciting preparation for the era of 
the merger ahead. Price: 90 cents. 

“ULCW Serves the Church.” The 
revised leaflet with the budget facts 
for 1961. Free. 

“Christian Family Vocational Coun- 
seling” by the Rev. Charles Masheck. 
A dramatic discussion starter that 
could be used with the April topic, 
“Who Opens the Door.’ Write to 
Board of Higher Education, 231 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Free. 

“Tell Me, Dector” by Rosalyn Sum- 
mer Sease. A skit suggesting motives 
and methods for local ULCW groups. 
Diagnoses and treats the four com- 
mittees. Write to Education Office, 
ULCW. Free. 

Associates in Deaconess Service. A 
new set of color slides with script, 
presenting the story of the AIDS pro- 
gram. Order from Religious Film Li- 
brary, 17 Park Place, New York 7, 
N. Y. Service charge: $1 plus postage. 


Did You Miss These? 

Know Your Missionaries. A loose- 
leaf booklet with pictures and one- 
page biographies of all single women 
missionaries of the ULCA at work in 
overseas churches. Price: $1. 

“From the Heart of the City.” A 
helpful leaflet for the May topic. Write 
to Board of American Missions, 231 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Free. 

“But God Gave the Growth.” A 
second booklet that will add to the 
May program. Write to the Board of 
American Missions. Free. 
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Ethel M. Dentzer 


Worthwhile monthly programs still 
available at 10 cents each: 
“Africa” 
“Missions in the Bible” 
“Migrants Are People, Too” 
“My Neighbor Is a Jew” 
“Ministry to People with Leprosy” 


Christian Mission Digest 1960-61. 
The handy reference book of mission- 
ary facts and short stories for the pro- 


gram chairman and speaker. Price: 
35 cents. 
Watch for these 
New Mission Study Themes. 
“Churches for New Times” (home: 


theme) and “The Christian Mission in 
Latin American Countries” (foreign 
theme). Watch this page for announce- 
ments. 


Catalogue, Handbook, and Program 
Packets. 

Since the program year begins in 
September, the publication date for 
these three pieces has been changed 
to June 1. Place orders for these after 
that date. 


Order materials from Lutheran 
Church Supply Stores (formerly Unit- 
ed Lutheran Publication House), 2900 
Queen Lane, Philadelphia 29, or from 
Branch Store nearest your address. 
Make checks payable to Lutheran 
Church Supply Stores. Please include 
remittance with orders. For postage 
and handling on orders below $1, add 
10 per cent; $1 or more, 5 cents; on 
free leaflets: up to 10, 5 cents; 11-25, 
10 cents; 26-50, 25 cents; 51-100, 40 
cents. 


Lutheran Women 


Notes for Visitors 


to the Chicago 


Convention 


Watch for the registration blank in 
the next issue of LUTHERAN WomMEN. 


Be prepared to use it as directed. 


All registrations and reservations 


must be made after May 1 and be- 
fore July 15. 


Special Events will include: 


Sunday, Church worship and lunch, courtesy of Chicago ULCW 
groups (Bus fare $1). 

Sunday afternoon, Mass Meeting at McCormick Place. 

Tuesday, luncheon in Marshall Field’s beautiful Walnut Room ($3.50). 


Plan 
to stay 5 nights in a hotel ($6 up per night) 
($7.50 wp—air-conditioned) 
to provide for your own meals 
to save for your travel expense 
to participate in daily offerings 


Nore To petecates: All delegates will receive detailed information from Headquarters 
as to hotel accommodations, etc. 
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Questions you are asking about 
« s 


Christi 


Where can we get information on the needs for 
Christian Servicer 


Read your Manual for United Lutheran Church Wome: 
(pp. 17-21) Price: 25 cents. 

Speak to your pastor 

Consult the Christian Service Committee chairman 
your district, conference and/or synodical United Lu. 
theran Church Women 

Contact institutions in your area such as homes for th 
aged, hospitals, and social service agencies 


2. How should Christian Service projects be financedé 
In what amount? 


Each congregational ULCW should include in the budge 
an item for Christian Service activities. (Circles, o 
course, do not have budgets.) 

The amount must be decided in relation to the tota 
budget of the organization. Be sure that “making things 
does not take priority over your obligation to the tota 
budget of ULCW. 


Is handwork the only type of Christian Servicer 


No. Visiting the hospitalized, the shut-in, the invalic 
the lapsed member and the prospective member are th 
first concerns for Christian Service. All visiting shoul 
be done under the direction of the pastor, rememberin 
that we visit in the name of the Church and as witnesse 
for Christ. 

Other important activities are caring for the altar, th 
nursery, the choir robes; planning for congregation 
gatherings, refreshments for weekday church school, et 


lre there materials available to guide women # 
breparation for Christian Service? 


The following will be found helpful: 

Goals and Guides for Christian Service in the Congrega 
tion. Price: 25 cents. 

Ye Visited Me. Price: 20 cents. 

The Congregation and the Older Adult. Price: 10 cent 
Order the above booklets from the Board of Social Mis 
sions, 231 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

ULCW and the Care of the Altar by Edgar S. Brown, J 
Price: 40 cents. 

Order from Lutheran Church Supply Store, 2900 Quee 

Lane, Phila. 29, Pa., or from Branch Store nearest you. 


Service 


what Can we 


You can participate in and enjoy the program. A project 
could be worked on before or after the program or at a 
separate meeting. 

In selecting a project, remember articles for a local in- 
stitution or local agency should only be made when there 
is a need. All instructions should be followed carefully. 
Quality is more important than quantity. Every woman 
should be informed where the articles are being used. 


6. Is there veally a mé 
fields? What about 
it be better to 


Our missionaries are asking for a limited amount of 
items which can still be received in the various fields. The 
information on needs of the fields is available through 
your synodical Christian Service chairman. 

High postage rates sometimes make the sending of a 
box unwise. 

Money gifts should not be sent directly to the fields. / 
Instead give an enlarged offering through the regular 
channels, and be sure to tell your members how this gift 
will supply additional and emergency needs. 


7. What is the D 

The Dorcas Project is part of the Lutheran World Relief 
program. A unit including three dozen articles of cloth- 
ing for boys and girls, cut out and with instructions for 
sewing, can be purchased for $25. 

Make checks payable to Dorcas Project Lutheran World 
Relief and send to same at Windsor, Maryland. Send the 
garments, when completed, to the same address. 


8. Is the Christian 
eiing information o7 
pations/ 
nt No. This now is the responsibility of the committee on 
church vocations of your synod. 


Executive Notebook 


Board of American Missions News 

ALMOST ONE FOURTH of the 1961 
ULCW budget has been allocated for 
work being done under the Board of 
American Missions. More than half of 
the $270,000 thus allocated will be used 
for expenses involved in providing 
parish workers for strategic situa- 
tions. These workers play an impor- 
tant role in survey work, home visi- 
tations, and the development of the 
total life of newly organized congre- 
gations, as well as in the urban re- 
newal and other programs of the 
Board of American Missions. 

As of January 1, 1961, the following 
women were at work in the parishes 
indicated: 


SISTER DORIS ABERNATHY—Ad- 
vent, Doraville, Ga. 

MISS LORNA AULT —St. James, Bet- 
tendorf, Iowa 

MISS LYDIA BALDORIOTY—Ad- 
vent, New York City, N. Y. 

MISS BETSY BRANDT—Our Sav- 
iour, Washington, D. C. 
MISS VIRGINIA BUTT—Prince of 

‘Peace, Saratoga, Calif. 

MISS PHYLLIS CARL—Gethsemane, 
San Diego, Calif. 

MISS LOYDA CENTENO—Lomas 
Verdes, Bayamon, P. R. 

MRS. MARGARET CLARKE—Augs- 
burg, Baltimore, Md. 

MISS WINIFRED EISENBERG—St. 
John, Lake Park, Fla. 

MRS. NILDA FONSECA—Transfigu- 
ration, Spanish, Bronx, N. Y. 

MISS BERTHA FROMBLE—Trinity, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

SISTER FRIEDA GATZKE—Al11 
Saints, Edmonton, Alberta 

MISS LILLIAN GILBERTSEN— 
Grace, Chicago, III. 

MRS. GEORGE INNES—Redeemer, 
Fort Myers, Fla. 

MRS. CHARLOTTE KOHLS—First, 
San Diego, Calif. 


Did, 


by Josephine Darmstcetter 


MRS. EDNA KREBS—Emanuel, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 
MRS. DOROTHY KULL—St. 

Bronxae Ney. 

SISTER SOPHIA MOELLER—Hel- 
ton-Konnarock Parish, Whitetop, 

Va. 

MISS NANCY JO NELSON—Good 

Shepherd, Salem, Ore. 

SISTER LAUFEY OLSON—First, 

Winnipeg, Manitoba 
MISS ANN PASJACK—Prince of 

Peace, Sepulveda, Calif. 

SISTER DELORES RUGE—Good 

Shepherd, Concord, Calif. 

MISS IRENE SCHAIBLE—Our Sav- 
iour, Columbus, Ohio 
MISS MERTICE SCHMIDT — St. Paul, 

Denver, Colo. 
MRS. HELEN TAUBERT (AIDS)— 

King of Kings, Middletown, N. J. 
MISS LEAH VAN DEUSEN—St. 

Mark, Los Angeles, Calif. 

These women and the congregations 
they are serving need your prayers as 
well as your gifts. An extra Thank 
Offering given along with your prayer 
will give you a personal part in the 
“planting of the Church” in North 
America. 


John, 


Congregations Attaining Self-Support 

By January 1, 1961, the following 
congregations, which had been receiv- 
ing financial assistance from ULCW 
funds, became self-supporting: 


Arlington Heights, Ill., Our Saviour 
Bettendorf, Iowa, St. James 

St. Clair Shores, Mich., Triumphant Cross 
East Glenville, N. Y., Good Shepherd 
Boone Parish, N. C. 

Columbus, Ohio, Reformation 

Newark, Del., St. Paul 

Salem, Ore., Faith 

Lake Charles, La., St. Paul 

Regina, Sask., St. Paul 


Congratulations are in order for the 
congregations and best wishes are of- 
fered for their continued success. 


Lutheran Women 


Salary Aid to Pastors 

A sum of $80,000 has been pledged 
to the Board of American Missions for 
salary aid to pastors serving in home 
mission situations. Congregations 
which will receive this kind of assist- 
ance in paying pastor’s salaries during 
the year 1961 are as follows: 


Leamington, Ont., St. Paul 
Pembroke, Ont., St. Timothy 
Harrisburg, Pa., Epiphany 
Columbia, Mo., St. Andrew 
Tulsa, Okla., Ascension 
Homestead, Fla., St. Andrew 
Lake Park, Fla., St. John 
Anniston, Ala., Trinity 
Savannah, Ga., Faith 

Winnipeg, Man., St. Stephen 
Belleville, Calvary 

Florissant, Md., Christ the King 
Greenwood, Ind., Advent 

South Bend, Ind., Bethany 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Hope 
Louisville, Ky., Messiah 
Baltimore, Md., Christus Victor 
Washington, D.C., Our Saviour 
Albion, Mich., Grace 

Detroit, Mich., Good Shepherd 
Pontiac, Mich., Christ of the Lakes 
Levittown, N. J., St. Luke 
Paramus, N. J., Prince of Peace 
Brentwood, N. J., Prince of Peace 
New York City, N. Y., St. Paul 
New York City, N. Y., Transfiguration 
Charlotte, N. C., Christ 

Hickory, N. C., Good Shepherd 
New Bern, N. C., St. Andrew 
Milwaukee, Wis., King of Glory 
Rocky Boy, Mont., Our Saviour 
Spring Lake Park, Minn., Christ 
Dartmouth, N. S., Our Saviour 
Englewood, Ohio, Holy Trinity 
Mansfield, Ohio, St. Peter 


Klamath Falls, Ore., Hope 
Spokane, Wash., Holy Trinity 
Concord, Calif., Good Shepherd 
Honolulu, Hawaii, St. Paul 
Pacoima, Calif., St. Philip, 
Tucson, Ariz., Streams in the Desert 
Fairless Hills, Pa., Trinity 
Warren, Pa., St. John 
Cheyenne, Wyo., Christ 

Myrtle Beach, S. C., St. Paul 
Baton Rouge, La., St. Paul 

Fort Worth, Tex., St. Matthew 
Alexandria, Va., Peace 
Roanoke, Va., St. Paul 

Delavan, Wis., Luther Memorial 
Elkins, W. Va., Holy Trinity 
Edmonton, Alta., Faith 
Vancouver, B.C., Cross 


Here again prayers and extra Thank 
Offering will give a real “lift” to de- 
veloping congregations. 


Birthdays of Missionaries 
(Add these to your prayer calendar) 


April-May 
Silinksed elena eres me ewan vanes April 1 
Akard, Martha B. (ret.) ....April 17 
Miller Marjorie =tmer cen April 26 


Nilsson, Dr. Betty A. (ret.) ..April 27 


Gremene Dorotheaseas soe oer May 2 
Moeller Sra sophiag racemose May 6 
(GHEROAY TSWUISE DOr ke 3483 Ciro, ae oR ae May 9 
JeNSey AgeAViaTle serach eos aeier: May 19 
antics  Bliriedetna- <2 sects May 21 
Gronlkeedessics Vie ates oe May 23 
EnelesEdnaeMs tet.) er May 26 
IMondey ambi acin tater werner: May 27 


Thank Offering Thought 


LET US GIVE THANKS for the beauty of the earth, for its seasons: spring with 
its resurrection of life and its hope; summer with its joys of the great outdoors; 
autumn with its ecstasy accentuated by its brilliant hues; and winter with its 
fulfillment, its purity manifested in the white snow. 

Amidst the grandeur of God’s creation let us be grateful for the oppor- 


tunity of knowing him and serving him. 
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Mrs. Roy WINTERS 
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DIRECTORY OF MISSIONARIES 


The women workers supported by ULCW in co-operation with ULC Boards: 


ARGENTINA 
Vitta BALuesteR, FCNBM 
Mordey, Hyacinth, J. 
Twidwell, Marie D. 
Wilke, Myrtle 
Independencia 214 


BRITISH GUIANA 


' BERBICE 


Fague, Marianne 
Wagner, Elaine 
Lutheran Courts, 
New Amsterdam 2 
East Coast DEMERARA 
Recher, Mary Frances 
Zartman, Ruth 
211 Sheriff St., 
Campbeliville, E. C. D. 


INDIA 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
RaJAHMUNDRY, East GODAVARI 
DIstTRICT 
Blair, Mette K. 
Dohlen, Dolores I. 
Rompa CHODAVARAM, EAST 
GODAVARI AGENCY 
Kaercher, Hilda 
BuHIMAVARAM, WEST GODAVARI 
DIstTRICT 
VanDeusen, Leila R. 
CuriTtoor DIsTRICcT 
Brosius, Amelia 
Renigunta 
Guntur, Guntur DistTRIcT 
Neudoerffer, Theodora 
Zimmerman, Christie 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


JAPAN 
Tokyo 


Miller, Marjorie M. 
Tokyo Woman’s Christian 
College 


3 Chome 124 Iogi, Suginami- 


ku 


LIBERIA 


Address: LuTHERAN Mission 
Monrovia, Liberia, Africa 

Bacon, Esther 
Bartolomei, Lilliana 
Brouse, Frances A. 
Dietz, Alice 
Greiner, Dorothea 
Jensen, K. Marie 
Miller, Margaret 
Miller, Mrs. Miriam T. 
Otto, Elsie 
Price, Anna 


MALAYA 
Kuata Lumpur 
Reidenouer, Sister Gladys 
Schultz, Doris Arlene 
Volp, Ute, M.D. 
150 School Rd., 
Grik, Upper Perak 


UNDER APPOINTMENT 
Pederson, Marcia Ann 
c/e Humphrey 
5137 W. 101st St. 
Oak Lawn, Ill. 


RENTACHINTALA, GuNTUR DuistRIctT Waltz, Jean Marie 


Onsrud, Myrtle 

Satur, SRIKAKULAM DISTRICT 
Lofgren, Verna 

TENALI, GUNTUR DISTRICT 
Sigmon, Ruth 


MADRAS PRADESH 
KopaIKANAL, Mapura District 
Lange, Bertha E. 
Wood, Mrs. E. G. 
High Clerc School 
VELLORE 
Myers, Ruth, Ph.D. 
Christian Medical College 


JAPAN 
FUKUOKA 
Harder, Helene 
979-7 Chome, 
Hamamatsu Cho, Maidashi 


Kumamoto 
Barnhart, Esther 
Jai En, 320 Kuwamizu, 
Machi 
Gerlt, Valeria Ann 
Huddle, Elizabeth C. 
Paulsen, Marlene 
Kyushu Jo Gakuin, 
Murozono 300 


Saca Crry 
Winther, Maya 
217 Nakanohashi Koji 


School of Missions, 
1605 S. 13th Ave.., 
Maywood, Illinois 


FURLOUGH OR LEAVE 


BriTIsH GUIANA 
Petersen, Martha L. 
Biblical Seminary 
235 E. 49th St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


INDIA ; 
Cronk, Jessie 


Lowmad Home, White Rock, 


Glatz, Susan 
c/o Mrs. M. Rhodes, 
713 52nd St., 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 
Hartig, Elisabeth 
7724 82 Ave., 


Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 


Meissner, Maida S 
22 Maiden Lane, 
Kingston, N. Y. 

Meyer Mabel 


18th and Douglas Sts., N. E. 


Washington 18. D. C. 
Swanson, R. Hildegarde 


c/o Mrs. B.. L. Petersen, 
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First Impressions 


Orient 


Pastor Kenneth Dale serves sukiyaki to Mrs. Dale and Miss Josephine Darm- 
staetter at a luncheon at the Lutheran Theological Seminary in Tokyo. 


First Stop: Japan 


by Josephine Darmstcaetter 


Miss Josephine Darmstaetter, execu- 
tive secretary of the United Lutheran 
Church Women, was a representative 
of ULCW at a Study Conference held 
in Karuizawa, Japan, a few months 
ago. After the Conference, Miss Darm- 
staetter visited the inter-Lutheran 
work being carried on in Japan, Tai- 
wan, Hong Kong, and Malaya. 

In this story she reveals the strategic 
outreach of the Japan Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church, which our offerings and 
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prayers help make possible. Next 
month she will tell about Lutheran 
work among the Chinese in Taiwan, 
Hong Kong, and Malaya. 


EvEN THE EXOTIC becomes common- 
place after one has lived with it for 
a period of time. The new and un- 
usual customs and scenes settle into 
the pattern of everyday living. How- 
ever, to the curious tourist, even the 
ordinary becomes glamorous and ex- 
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citing. So being fully aware of the 
danger of having first impressions be- 
come lasting ones, here is the first in- 
stallment of an account of a brief visit 
to the Orient. 


Japan, Land of Contrasts 


After one has read, studied, and 
heard much about a country and its 
people, it is difficult to be objective in 
one’s personal observations. However 
everything which has been written 
about the courtesy and politeness of 
the Japanese people was confirmed 
wherever one went in that beautiful 
country. Whole companies of people 
were on hand at railroad and plane 
terminals to welcome visitors and again 
to give them a proper “good-by.” The 
gracious smiles and bows made a 
knowledge of the language unneces- 
sary at such times. 


If one word were to be used to de- 
scribe Japan, it might be “contrast.” 
Signs of a rapidly rising economy are 
seen in the most modern of public 
buildings, in the well-dressed women 
with the latest of hair-dos, in an ef- 
ficient transportation system, in the 
TV antennae on almost every house. 
But there is also squalor and poverty. 
There are narrow unpaved streets and 
wide landscaped boulevards. There 
are those who travel in modern com- 
pact cars and others who ride bicycles. 
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One of the smail discussion 
groups at the Study Confer- 
ence in Japan, November, 


1960. The group is discussing 
rural evangelism. 


But everywhere there is the beauty 
of the mountains, the sea, the rivers, 
the terraced hillsides almost always 
green with rice, tea, or vegetables. 
Every home has its spot of beauty 
both indoors and outdoors for the Jap- 
anese are truly an artistic people. 


Strategic Areas of Outreach 


Education has become almost a fet- 
ish in this highly literate land. Eyes 
are glued to books as people ride the 
trains, buses, subways. Higher edu- 
cation is a highly valued prize, and 
competition for entrance to the col- 
leges and universities is keen. Even 
though there are many institutions of 
higher learning, there are never 
enough places for all who wish to ma- 
triculate. 


What part does religion play in this 
highly complex, densely populated 
land? There is evidence of a revival 
of some of the old, non-Christian re- 
ligions. There are shrines and tem- 
ples everywhere. How much these re- 
ligions touch the daily lives of the 
people could not be discovered in a 
brief visit. First impressions would 
indicate little realistic expressions of 
any religious belief. However, the 
small one half of one per cent who 
have accepted Christianity have real 
potential for acting as leaven in their 
communities. 


Lutheran Women 


Christian Colleges and Universities 
Capitalizing upon the thirst for 
higher education, interdenominational 
efforts have gone into the establish- 
ment of several colleges and univer- 
sities. Tokyo Women’s Christian Col- 
lege provides a Christian atmosphere 
for the young women who are admit- 
ted as students. A fine Christian gen- 
tleman serves as president and sees 
that courses in Bible are included in 
the curriculum. Many faculty mem- 
bers are Christian, and their witness 
is important in the total atmosphere 
of the campus. Marjorie Miller is a 
ULCA woman serving on the faculty. 
International Christian University 
is reaching a small nucleus of stu- 
dents who will undoubtedly influence 
all around them as they enter their 
chosen professions. At the present 
time there are 836 students enrolled. 
Eighty-seven per cent of these are 
Japanese. All of the sixty-six faculty 
members are Christian and about 50 
per cent of the students become Chris- 
tian before graduation. Courses in 


education, philosophy, and literature 
all include a history of the subject 
with an emphasis on the relationship 
of Christianity to the historical de- 
velopment. The University chapel 
houses an organized community 
church with an outreach both at home 
and abroad. Forty university students 
are currently at work as Sunday 
school teachers and in the social wel- 
fare activity of the congregation. 


Student Centers 


The Lutheran student centers in 
Tokyo and Kyoto provide a Christian 
atmosphere and program for young 
people studying at state colleges and 
universities in these centers of learn- 
ing. With the opening of the new 
Kreider Memorial Dormitory at the 
Tokyo Lutheran Student Center, an- 
other Christian influence can be 
brought to bear upon a select group 
of students. 

These may seem like small attempts 
to reach a vast sea of people, but in 
a land where student demonstrations 


Pastor Marvin Tack, Augustana missionary serving in Hiroshima, Japan, 
with a group of A-Bomb survivors, displays articles made by these wom- 
en in their rehabilitation program. 
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and the student “mind” are helping to 
mold public thinking, they are stra- 
tegic areas of outreach. 


Kindergartens and Day Nurseries 

Only brief mention can be made 
here of other educational media which 
were observed as having influence in 
the total Christian impact. Kinder- 
gartens and day nurseries provide for 
“seed planting.” The secondary 
schools in Kumamoto have produced 
graduates who are scattered all over 
Japan working in various professions, 
business, and industry. Radio, televi- 
sion, and newspaper evangelism are 
opening avenues of approach to thou- 
sands of people. The Lutheran Liter- 
ature Society produces printed ma- 
terial which can influence many 
minds and hearts. 


Social Welfare Work 

The social welfare work of the Lu- 
theran Church in Japan was another 
thing which impressed this visitor. A 
trip around Tokyo with Miss Annie 
Powlas and Pastor William Billow 
brought to life the work with widows, 
orphans, and old folks which has been 
merely words on paper until now. 
Similarly a conducted tour of Jiai En 
made the work of Esther Barnhart, 
Lois Colberg, and Mr. Shiotani not 
only real but more important. An- 
other trip with Lois Colberg to Arao 
showed a further side of the total so- 
cial welfare picture. In all these areas 
Christian love and concern for the 
poor, the orphans, the aged, the hand- 
icapped translate for these people the 
true Word of God. 

Meeting with Christian leaders on 
many occasions brought into focus the 
fact that the core of all that is being 
done by the Lutheran Church in Ja- 
pan is evangelism—the proclamation 
of the gospel. 


Camping Programs 

A new development in the evangel- 
istic outreach is the establishment of 
camping programs. A camp near Hi- 
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roshima established by the Augustana 
Church was visited. The program was 
explained by Pastor Marvin Tack, 
who said that the camp was planned 
for a year-round program. Adult 
groups frequently go to the camp for 
study and retreats, even in the win- 
tertime. The summer schedule in- 
cludes programs for children from 
kindergarten age through college. 

On a school holiday in November, 
a group of high school youth, under 
the direction of the short-term Eng- 
lish teachers at the high schools in 
Kumamoto went to the site of a new 
ULCA camp to help prepare the 
ground for the buildings to be erected 
soon. 


Problems Faced Squarely 


At the Study Conference, Japanese 
pastors and laymen, and missionaries 
of the Augustana Lutheran Church, 
ULCA, Suomi Synod, and many Eur- | 
opean groups faced squarely the prob- 
lems which must be met in the Church 
today and began to think about how 
these problems can be solved. 

At the All Lutheran Free Confer- 
ence, missionaries of the same groups 
were led by Dr. Heinrich Kraemer to 
re-examine their missionary purpose 
and program and to think about the 
way in which they can preach the 
Word and minister to the people of 
Japan in a more effective way. 

It is regrettable that space will not 
permit mention of all the fine Japan- 
ese, American, European leaders whose 
work was observed or who were met 
on this trip to Japan. However, it 
was good to learn to know these fine 
workers and to get a bit of a glimpse 
into what the future holds for both 
the Lutheran Church in America and 
the Japan Evangelical Lutheran 
Church as both groups begin to oper- 
ate through newly merged church 
bodies. 

Next month we shall give impres- 
sions of work among the Chinese peo- 
ple as it was observed in Taiwan, 
Hong Kong, and Malaya. 


Lutheran Women 


by Sister Evelyn Houlroyd 


“W hat 


in the World 


Are You?” 


Enriching, exciting, and sometimes humorous experi- 
ences are among the rewards of the parish worker as she 
encounters a variety of situations in her daily contucts 
with people. Several parish workers have related some 
of their most memorable experiences. As we read them, 
we appreciate more fully the role which these dedicated 
women are playing in the growth of the Church. 


I Hap RUNG the doorbell three times 
‘vith no response. I was ready to leave 
when I noticed a slight movement at 
the curtain on the door. Then a mid- 
dle-aged man with a scowl on his face 
spoke impatiently through the slightly 
open door. “Don’t you see the sign? 
No agents allowed!” 

“But I’m not an agent,” I said. 

“No peddlers!” he persisted. 

“I’m not a peddler.” 

Then with finality, “No solicitors!” 

Quickly I responded, “I’m not a soli- 
citor.” 

Suddenly his frown changed into a 
smile then a laugh as he queried, 
“Then what in the world are you?” 

“T am a parish worker.” 

This incident is typical of the kind 
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faced by parish workers serving un- 
der the Boards of American Missions 
of our churches. The duties of the 
parish worker are manifold, develop- 
ing leadership, but primarily she is an 
evangelist. As she calls on prospective 
and inactive members, absentees in the 
church schools, and unchurched, she 
has the opportunity to witness for 
Christ. Here is indeed an important 
role in the outreach of the Church. 


‘Don’t Talk to Me About Church” 
“The first person I visited,” tells 
one parish worker, “was Mrs. A. Even 
though we were very good friends her 
reaction was negative when I told her 
I had become a parish worker. ‘You 
can visit us and even stay with us 
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whenever you want, but please don’t 
talk to me about going to your church 
because I am a good Christian even if 
I don’t go to church,” she said firmly. 


“The Luther League soon attracted 
the interest of her fourteen-year-old 
daughter. After attending Sunday wor- 
ship service in our church she went 
home very happy, telling her mother 
that she wes going to continue in our 
church. The next Sunday she brought 
ber two sisters, ten and eight years old, 
for the service and Sunday church 
school. ‘Well, they can go,’ Mrs. A. 
assented, ‘but don’t waste your time 
with me because I’m not going to 
change my mind.’ 


“What a surprise when three weeks 
later I met her at our Sunday morn- 
ing worship service! Serving as treas- 
urer of the mission and assisting in the 
evangelism program of the church, she 
is now one of our most active mem- 
bers and hopes to interest her husband 
and her sister, who lives with them.” 


Children First-Rate Evangelists 


That children can be first-rate evan- 
gelists is the experience of a parish 
worker who tells us about Jim, who 
had gotten several boys in his apart- 
ment building to attend the Sunday 
services and weekday church school. 
The parish worker relates: “Jim tells 
them that his father has forbidden him 
to play in the street on Sunday unless 
he goes to church in the morning. Jim 
enjoys church and has persuaded the 
other boys to come with him. As for 
weekday church school, ‘Well, it’s on 
your way home,’ he says to them. The 
parents are pleased and are now open 
to an invitation expressed by Jim’s 
father.” 


Immigrants Reaffirm Faith 

“Much interest and patience have 
finally borne fruit,’ another parish 
worker joyfully reports. 

“My greatest satisfaction is to know 
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that I have brought three immigrants, 
a couple and their son, to a decision to 
join the church after ten years’ resi- 
dence in this country. All were con- 
firmed in Germany but had never 
gone to church in America. They are 
attending regularly now and will re- 
affirm their faith on Palm Sunday. It 
has taken many cups of coffee!” 


Visits Rehabilitation Center 


A parish worker prays that the Holy 
Spirit will work through her as she 
visits the sick and the suffering. “Last 
Sunday,” she said, “I visited a friend 
at the Rehabilitation Center, who like 
many residents there is an alcoholic, 
just waiting for time to pass so he can 
be released and resume his drinking. 
Only a miracle of God could reverse 
the direction in which this man is go- 
ing, and to this end we are all praying.” 


Some Wait in Vain 
The urgent need for parish workers 
is dramatically pointed out by the ex- 
perience of a parish worker recently 
assigned to a new field. Upon visiting 
a family that had written their names 
in the church’s guest book, she was 
greeted at the door with the joyous 
words, “I just knew someone from the 

church would be visiting us.” 

This parish worker comments: “The 
utter confidence in the woman’s voice 
made me tremble, for God alone knows 
how many have waited with the same ~ 
kind of trust, and we have failed 
them.” 


Women interested in this kind of 
service may write to Dr. Theodore E. 
Matson, Executive Director, Board of 
American Missions, Augustana Lu- 
theran Church, 2445 Park Ave., Min- 
neapolis 4, Minn. 

or 
Sister Evelyn Houlroyd, Supervisor of 
Parish Workers, Board of American 
Missions, United Lutheran Church, 231 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Lutheran Women 


AnaA frican teacher warns 


The Wind of Change Is Blowing Hard 


“The missions and churches must 


pay special attention to 


education for their leaders 


in these times.” 


by Eliamani Meena 


In the parts of Asia and Africa 
where the Christian missions have 
worked, there are church schools and, 
‘a some cases, church colleges. In fact, 
‘he first schools in many of these coun- 
ries were built by the missions. No 
1onest man will deny or disregard the 
sontributions of these schools to their 
“espective Churches and countries. We 
rave from such schools men like: 
fetsu Katayama in Japan, Madame 
Shiang Kai-Shek in Taiwan, Bishop 
2%. B. Manikam in India, President 
Rajaonarivelo in Malagasy, Mr. Waka- 
ama in Rhodesia, Mr. Tambo in South 
\frica, Mr. Ngala in Kenya, Bishop 
Vioshi and Mr. Eliufoo in Tanganyika, 
dr. Nkrumah in Ghana, and Mrs. Mata 
Nakayana in Japan. Everyone here 
vill agree that their work deserves 
raise, praise to their Churches, and 


countries, certainly, but above all, 
raise to God. 
In most of these countries the 


hurches have worked with the gov- 
rnments, national or colonial; and the 
overnments have, more often than 
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not, respected the work of the missions 
and churches. To my mind, when the 
history of many countries in Africa is 
written, it will be largely the history 
of the missions and churches. One 
hopes that the co-operation which has 
been shown by the governments will 
continue and increase in the future, 
whether the governments remain the 
same or new ones are formed. 

There are many changes taking place 
in Africa and Asia today. Young 
churches and young nations, in Africa 
particularly, are being formed. In these 
times of transition, times when ‘the 
wind of change’ is blowing so hard, the 
missions and churches must pay spec- 
ial attention to education, especially 
education for their servants and lead- 
ers. 

Secondary schools and colleges are 
among the several sources for obtain- 
ing mission and church servants and 
leaders. These two sources will be 
more and more relied on as the years 
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Secondary Schools 

It is true that in the church second- 
ary school the pupils will be educated 
within the curriculum laid down by 
the government, but the school can and 
should be enriched with Christianity. 
The school atmosphere, in and out of 
the classroom, should be Christian. In 
the classroom each subject should be 
taught from the Christian standpoint, 
and outside the classroom the sur- 
roundings should help the pupil see 
what life in a Christian community 
POSITS 5 

There is one thing that must be em- 
phasized in the secondary schools to- 
day. It is the indigenous culture. This 
has been lost or is in the process of 
being lost. The situation may not be 
so serious in Asia as it is in Africa. By 
emphasis on indigenous culture it is 
not meant that all the old things should 
be revived. This would do more harm 
than good. Emphasis on indigenous 
‘culture’ means that the best in the old 
way of life is selected and retained— 
the best in music, handcraft, customs, 
folk tales, proverbs, etc. This will be 
the African contribution to the world 
in the future... 


Church Colleges 


In addition to church secondary 
schools, there must be church colleges. 
It cannot be too much stressed that 


About the Author 


Eliamani Meena is a teacher in 
the Arusha Secondary School 
(high school), Tanganyika, East 
Africa. He is presently studying 
for his bachelor of divinity de- 
gree at Luther Theological Sem- 
inary, St. Paul, Minnesota. This 
is a portion of an address he 
gave on “The Role of Secondary 
and College Education in the Life 
of the Younger Churches” at the 
Lutheran Foreign Missions Con- 
ference of North America in Chi- 
cago recently. 
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Serving Japanese 
Lutheran Seminary, 
anniversary recently. The Seminary Chorus sings 
in celebration of it. 


seminary 
which observed 


students is Tokyo 
its fiftieth 


they are urgently needed . . .The col- 
lege should be Lutheran or Protestant, 
but others should be allowed to study . 
in it. Gandhi is reported to have said 
this: “Christ is not only for the Chris- 
tians; he is for all people.” It may be 
that by allowing others to study in the 
college, the Church is bringing them 
to Christ. Not long ago some fifty-six 
Moslem boys attending a church school 
in Tanganyika were baptized in one 
year, with their parents’ consent! What 
happened in that school may happen 
in a church college, too. . . 

For a long time to come, the younger 
churches will depend on the missions 
and supporting boards for financial 
help. It is true that they should work 
towards their financial independence, 
and it is certain that they like to do 
that, but it will take a long time to 
achieve that goal. Financial aid is very 
necessary especially at a time like this 
when so many changes are taking 
place within the churches and outside 
the churches. If this aid is stopped too 
soon or is reduced too abruptly, the 
churches may fail to maintain some of 
their essential services such as evan- 
gelization, education, medical work, or 
they may have to support a few of 


Lutheran Women 


The Lutheran Seminary at Makumira, Tanganyika, East 

Africa, provides seminary training for African students. new Taiwan Lutheran Semi- 
nary, Taichung, Taiwan, Jan- 
uary, 1960. 


these services at the expense of others. 

Again, outside the Church there is 
pressure from nationalism, Roman Ca- 
tholicism, Islam, Communism, and so 
on. These factors should be taken into 
serious consideration when financial 
help is requested. 

Unaided by the mission boards, the 
younger churches will not be able to 
start the secondary schools and colleges 
that are so vital in the life of these 
churches. It is not an overstatement 
to say that in the future these schools 
and colleges will play a leading part 
in the life of the churches. Many 
younger churches are already support- 
ing a number of schools—pre-second- 
ary schools, teachers’ training centers, 
Bible schools—and it would be very 


Members of the faculty and 
board of directors gather for 


the dedication service of the 


difficult for them to embark on high- 
er education programs without help 
from the mission boards and elder 
churches. 

And so, in this as in other previous 
plans, the younger churches look to 
the mission boards and elder churches 
for help. The younger churches will 
undoubtedly contribute to the program 
as much as they are able to, but it will 
be comparatively a very small part. In 
addition to the financial aid, the young- 
er churches will need advice, person- 
nel, scholarships, and prayer. All these, 
the younger churches have been re- 
ceiving and I know they are very 
grateful, but their needs are still press- 
ing; the battle still continues. It is 
hard, but with Christ we can do all 
things. 


“Read ... and Choose” 


At an adult literacy school in Tanganyika, Africa, a middle-aged man told 
the missionary, Marian Halvorson, that both he and his wife were to be baptized. 

And how were you drawn to Christ?’’ she asked 

“The evangelist, who is also our literary teacher, explained the way to me 
very, carefully,” he replied. ‘’Then last fall when certificates were given out at 
the local court, you said, ‘Too many people become Christian or Muslim by fol- 
lowing what someone else says. God has given you eyes to read. Read for your- 
selves the Bible and the Koran. Choose then with the ability God has given you. 
Then | thought, ‘Here | am learning to read and still walking in the dark .. . 


and | knew | had to choose the way of light. 
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books 


Fortress Books. Muhlenberg Press, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1960. $1 each. 
Four SMALL BOOKS, averaging 50-60 

pages, may contain just the information 

or inspiration you have wanted. Pub- 
lished by Muhlenberg Press, they intro- 
duce the Fortress Books Series that will 
appear four at a time, twice a year, on 


subjects of immediate interest to church 
members. 


Prayer by Olive Wyon might be con- 
sidered a guide giving carefully delin- 
eated steps for participating in prayer, 
but it also has thoughtful insights for 
the more mature worshiper. The re- 
peated emphasis is that prayer begins 
with God and that “adoration is the 
first and fundamental movement in all 
prayer.” Both discipline and spontane- 
ity are needed that growth may be 
achieved in responding creatively to the 
facts and circumstances of our lives. 

Important words are defined and il- 
lustrated in Conversion by Erik Rout- 
ley. Memorable and simple meanings 
help to give understanding to such 
words as salvation, regeneration, sanc- 
tification, reconciliation, evangelism, 
and faith. Included is a discussion of 
how conversion may take place and also 
criticism of popular methods in use 
today. 
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If the creation story of Genesis has 
been a stumbling block for you and if 
the promise of the second coming of 
Christ has been difficult for you to in- 
clude in your beliefs, you may find en- 
lightenment in Martin J. Heinecken’s 
Beginning and End of the World. Using 
both the Bible and findings of science 


ee 


the author discusses time, space, and 
eternity. 

Dr. Harold Haas, the executive sec- 
retary of the ULCA Board of Social 
Missions, has written an explanation of 
the Church’s position on Marriage in his 
book of that title. The chapters deal 
with “Marriage and the Family in 
Transition,” “Male and Female,” “Sex,” 
“Marriage,” “Divorce,” “Responsible 
Parenthood,” and “Vocation.” 

Though these books reflect current 
thought, the truths they present are 
timeless. 


Karen ANDERSEN 


Order these books from the Augustana 
Book Concern, Rock Island, Ill.; the Fin- 
nish Book Concern, Hancock, Mich.; Lu- 
theran Church Supply Stores, 2900 Queen 
Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pa., or their branch 
stores nearest you. 


Lutheran Women 


Lutheran Schools Report 
Enrollment of 66,814 


Denver, Colo.—(NLC)—Lutheran 
theological seminaries, colleges and 
high schools throughout the United 
States and Canada have a total enroll- 
ment of 66,814 students, it was reported 
to the National Lutheran Educational 
Conference. 

According to Dr. Gould Wickey, 
Washington, D. C., this is an increase 
of 4,224 students over last year’s grand 
total of 62,590. Fifty-seven women are 
listed among the 3,945 studying theol- 
ogy at Lutheran seminaries, he said. 


Nurses Guild Has Two 
Chapters in Africa 

St. Paul, Minn—(NLC)—The Lu- 
theran Nurses Guild reported a mem- 
bership of 1,600 in 51 chapters at its 
annual meeing here. Two of the chap- 
ters are in Africa and 39 are in the 
JS. 

The meeting featured a workshop on 
“The Spiritual Care of the Patient,” 
with Chaplain Richard Hillstrom of 
Bethesda Lutheran Hospital, St. Paul, 
in charge, and a premiere of a new 
LNG filmstrip, “Who Will Light My 
Lamp?” 

(The Lutheran Nurses Guild is on 
the budget of ALCW.) 


Churchwomen Support 
English-Teaching Project 

New York—(RN)—“We don’t speak 
the same language,” the old barrier to 
sommunication between neighbors in 
many American cities, has aroused the 
soncern of churchwomen in the Greater 
Springfield (Mass.) Council of 
“hurches. The Council already con- 
Jucts the North End Area Ministry in 
1 predominantly Negro and Puerto 
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Rican community, under the Rev. Hugh 
Wire. Citing the success of the Eng- 
lish-teaching project of United Church 
Women in Hartford, Conn., his wife, 
Mrs. Anna Wire, is now organizing a 
similar program for NEAM. 

Mrs. Wire described the case of a 
Puerto Rican woman whose husband 
had a phone put in so she could call 
him at his job when her baby was due. 
However, as she didn’t know how to 
ask for him, she had to wait until he 
came home—at the last minute. 

She explained that Puerto Rican chil- 
dren learn English in no time at school 
and the men learn on their jobs. “But 
housewives are frustrated personally 
by having no part, not even a listen- 
ing part, in English-speaking America.” 


Churches Seek 
to Aid in Congo 

A Congolese mother registers the 
grief shared by countless women who 
are watching their children go without 
food day after day. The World Council 
of Churches, working with the Congo 
Protestant Relief 
Agency, is seek- 
ings -to aaltsie 
$1,000,000 to al- 
leviate famine 
and disease 
which threatens 
to take the lives 
of one out of 
three children in 
Bakwanga un- 
less aid is im- 
mediately forth- 
coming to the 
strife-torn area. 

Our Lutheran churches are assisting 
in this work through their participation 
in the World Council of Churches. 
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Urgent Need for 
Workers on Campus 

Detroit, Mich—(NLC)—An expand- 
ing and constantly adjusting ministry 
to colleges and universities by the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council was described 
at the co-operative agency’s 43rd an- 
nual meeting here. 

Dr. A. Henry Hetland of Chicago, 
executive secretary of the NLC’s Divi- 
sion of College and University Work, 
presented a report which noted that the 
participating bodies of the Council are 
giving increasing recognition to student 
work as “a full-fledged fellow member 
with other enterprises of the church.” 

Plans to enlarge the scope of campus 
missions are being realized through 
broadened programs and more workers, 
he said, but stressed the need for con- 
tinued support and concern during the 
current decade of booming enroll- 
ments. 


Launch “Crash” Program 
te Armed Forces 

Washington, D. C-—(NLC)—Ten 
years of a co-operating ministry by 
Lutherans to military personnel will 
be observed this year by the Lutheran 
Service Commission with a special 
world-wide observance on Sunday, 
April 23. 

At the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council in Detroit re- 
cently, it was reported that an intensi- 


fication of the ministry of Lutheran 
congregations to members in military 
service has been launched through a 
crash follow-up program “to get 
everyone interested in seeing that no 
Lutherans in military service are neg- 
lected.” 

To achieve this objective, the assist- 
ance of all agencies in church circles in 
touch with military personnel is being 
recruited. 


Vienna “Concert” 
in Customs Shed 

Vienna—(LWF)—Strains from Eu- 
rope’s great composers filled the cus- 
toms shed here as a talented 27-year- 
old Hungarian refugee girl tried out 
five gift pianos from Denmark to choose 
one for her own. 

The piano was obtained by the Dan- 
ish United Nations Association, which 
last year collected in Denmark a num- 
ber of musical instruments for refugees 
in Austria and Germany. 


Migrant Ministry 
Opens Classes 

Because of continual travel and relo- 
cation, children of migrant workers 
have little chance to attend a nursery 
or school. However, they are given 
some opportunities for education when 
the Migrant Ministry of the National 
Council of Churches opens informal 
classes for them across the country. 


Migrant 
children 
attend classes 
opened by 
Migrant 
Ministry 

of NCCCUSA. 
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Lutheran Women 


Wieditation 
“This Is the Day 
Which the Lord Has Made” 


by Mrs. Edwin E. Hansen 


Read Psalm 118:24 

THESE worps of the Psalmist have resounded down through the ages, and 
to each generation they have conveyed their message of rejoicing as effectively 
as if the message had been given to them personally. Who, at his best, hasn’t 
felt as a new day dawned: This is a day created by God and 
given to me, full of opportunity to be used in purposeful 
living? And then humbly added a prayer: “Give me grace, 
Lord, to use it to thy glory as I try to serve my fellowmen.” 

But “the day” belongs not just to us individually but to 
us as God’s people. Days are not a series of hit-or-miss 
events recorded in the Bible. God ordained a time for the 
events to unfold themselves and directed his people in mak- 
ing purposeful use of such time. His hand can thus be seen 
directing from the beginning of time as clearly as if it were 
painted on a canvas. Sometimes his chosen leaders hesitated 

~~ When, called, because, like Moses, they humbly felt their in- 
adequacy and had to learn that they were only to be tools in the Master’s hand. 
Sometimes the Master made use of ordinary but dedicated persons who may have 
been totally unaware of the part being played in the fulfillment of God’s plan. 
Such was, for instance, Naomi, whom the Lord directed out of Judea by means 
ef a famine and into the heathen land of Moab. Her return was delayed even 
by tragedy until the day when she could bring back with her Ruth, the gentile 
woman who was to become one of the progenitors of the Saviour. 

For centuries Israel had awaited this Saviour. God gave to his people “the 
day,’ a time when avenues had been opened by which his gospel could be 
spread with greater expediency than ever before. Flourishing commerce on the 
Mediterranean carried it beyond the borders of Palestine. 

Later history provides further evidence that God creates the propitious time 
‘or his people to accomplish his work. Economic and religious conditions in Eu- 
‘ope in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries caused people to migrate to 
America, bringing with them the Christian gospel. Naturally they used their 
‘espective languages and church patterns, so that divisions resulted, even within 
jenominations. Within the Lutheran Church a number of separate synods were 
hus established. Gradually as the English language replaced the mother tongues, 
2nd improved means of transportation and communication made possible closer 
‘ellowship, leaders of the Church felt the need and desire for working in closer 
nity. 

This then is “the day” God has created for us also, the women of the Lu- 
heran Church, to merge our individual group identities into a united one that 
we may thereby extend our vision and our horizons and thus serve God more 
ffectively. May God give us the grace to see his directing hand and the willing- 
1ess to follow it. 


This is the first of three meditations written on the theme of the 1961 convention 
f the Women’s Missionary Society, AELC. Mrs. Edwin E. Hansen is the wife of Pastor 
Jansen of Central Lutheran Church, Muskegon, Michigan. 
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raver Concerns for April 


Let us unite in prayer each day for one of the following concerns, praying for! stem 


Blessings on the Christian church as it prepares and waits for the glory of 
the Resurrection. 

Easter. “Christ is risen, alleluia!” “O give thanks unto the Lord for he is 
good.” 

The courage to live and the power to love. 

The nurses and doctors who minister to the sick throughout the world. 
The famine stricken in China and other lands. 
The scientists who dedicate their lives to discoveries for the betterment of 
life. 

All retired missionaries and pastors. 
A fulfillment of all desires which “God through Christ impels us to desire.” 
Willingness to seek God’s will in merger plans and meekness to surrender 
to his will. 

The unity of the Church that Christ’s will for it may be realized more fully 
among all believers. 

The grace to “decrease” when God sends others to water the fields that we 
were given the privilege of sowing. 

More Christians especially trained as teachers for handicapped and kinder- 
garten children, to serve Jiai En, Japan, and other places where needed. 
Blessings on missionaries who are adjusting to new work. 

Mental patients who need assurance by word and deed that we care about 
them. 

A sense of being “Christ called” in our vocation. 

The night workers—the policemen, the charwomen, the watchmen, the bus 
drivers, and others. 

The military personnel serving here and in distant lands, that they may not 
be neglected by the Church. 

Gratitude for the young people who are responding to the Church’s call for 
educational and social workers to serve overseas. 

An awakening to our duty to find and support practical problems of action 
toward peace and justice in the world. 

Those in every country whom God has blessed with unusual talents that 
they may be enabled to use them to his glory. 

Those planning summer institutes that the mission of the Church may come 
alive to all who attend. 

Willingness to help create a family of nations under God. 

The schools of the Church and all institutions of learning that the “truth 
that sets us free” may be diligently pursued. 

The dedicated teachers in our schools of Christian higher education. 
Parish workers who are helping to plant the church on our continent. 
Conference, district, and synodical conventions this spring that all who at- 
tend may share and learn. 

Blessings on the churchwomen who labor throughout the world in the work 
of the Church. 

Home mission congregations that are attaining self-support this year. 
Christian teachers and chaplains who witness on college and university 
campuses. 

Patience to wait and pray in the solution of problems. 


Lutheran Women 


Program Helps 


Topic: 


YHE’ LUTHERAN CHURCH IN CHANGING AMERICA’ 


‘Author: A. Frances Nielsen 


The subject 


Tur May Topic may seem rather re- 
mote when you see it up there on the 
title line. But the meeting will hardly 
nave opened before you discover that 
the topic is really about you, your 
‘amily, your neighborhood, your 
thurch. 
| When the statement was made that 
pur country is a “land of migrants,” 
the speaker was not referring to sea- 
agricultural workers. He was 
alking about one out of every five 
Americans who moved at least once 
st year. An unbelievable number of 
this country’s citizens pack up and 
mMOve on every year. One third of them 
ire young people between twenty and 
»venty-four years. Some are agricul- 
val workers. Many are military per- 
nnel. They are persons you know. 
Why did they move? Where? What 
ect has all this moving on people? 
nm family life? on a congregation? To 
yhat new problems and situations must 
ne church minister? Are we doing it 
ectively? These are just a few of 
1e very down-to-earth questions for 
ur thought and planning. 


e author 


Mrs. Ernest D. Nielsen has served for 
aany years as chairman of the Santal 
lission Committee of the American 
wangelical Lutheran Church and as a 
ember of the American Board of the 
antal Mission at work in India. She 
ppresents her church in the Division 
Foreign. Missions of the National 
uncil of Churches of Christ, U. S. A., 
ad is on the board of the Des Moines 
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Council of United Church Women. She 
is the wife of the president of Grand 
View College. 


If so, fill in form, giving 
State 


both old and new address, and send to LUTHERAN 


ARE YOU MOVING? 
WOMEN, 2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia PdEh Neko h. 
New address: 


Name 
Street 
City 


| 
| 


The method 

For general meetings this topic can 
be presented as a panel. Smaller 
groups will appreciate the questions 
provided for a discussion approach. 


Additional helps 


Leaflets are available from the home 
mission boards of the churches. See 
your Publication Pointers pages for 
suggestions. 
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1961. Summer —- 
Mission Con ferences 


“Tie Curistian Mission in Latin American Countries” and “Churehes for 
New Times” are the 1961-62 mission themes around which the curriculum of in- 
terdenominational summer mission conferences will be built. 


Outstariding authorities on the mission of the Chureh at home and abroad ) 
will give platform, addresses, lead classes and seminars, discussion groups, and 
denominational»workshops. Missionaries and Christians from other lands will 
participate. Families are welcome. In addition to educational opportunities, the 
conferences will offer inspiration, information, and recreation. 


Sponsored by mission and education agencies of major Protestant denombe ‘ 
nations and by four units of the National Council of Churches, these conferences 
are: 


oS SOUTHWEST CONFERENCE ON THE CHRISTIAN WORLD MIS- 
: SION, June 10-16 at Mt. Sequoyah Assembly, Fayetteville, Ark. 
Contact: Mrs. R. C. Allmon, 204 E. Kansas St., Walters, Okla. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN CONFERENCE SCHOOL OF MISSIONS, June 
11-17 at Colorado Woman’s College, Denver 20, Colo. Contact: Mrs. 
Max Van Hall, 1337 Newport St., Denver 20, Gale. 


SILVER BAY CONFERENCE ON CHRISTIAN WORLD MISSION, July 


12-19, Silver Bay, N. Y. Contact: Dr. J. Allan Ranck, 475 Rivers, 
side Drive, New York 27, N. Y. : 


NORTHFIELD CONFERENCE ON CHRISTIAN WORLD MISSION, 
July 16-22 at Northfield School, East Northfield, Mass. Contact: 
Rev. Theodore S. Horvath, 14 Beacon Street, Boston 8,“Mass. 


aa 


ECUMENICAL MISSION CONFERENCES, July 28-August 2 and A. 
gust 2-7. Two separate conferences will meet at Asilomar, Pacih 


Grove, Calif, on above dates. Contact for both: Janet Verkuyl, 83 
McAllister St, San Francisco, Calif. 


MIDWEST CONFERENCE ON THE CHRISTIAN WORLD MISSION, 
August 7-11 at Northwestern University, Evanston, Contact: 
Rev. E. Morris Egeland, Oelwein, Iowa. 


CHAUTAUQUA CONFERENCE ON THE CHRISTIAN WORLD MISSION, Au- 


ee 20-25 at Chautauqua, N. Y. Contact: Dr. Ruth Ransom, Chautaug: 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST INTERNATIONAL MISSION CONFERENCE, Ae 
23-28 at University of Vancouver, Vancouver, B. C. Contact for U. S. AY 
Mrs. H. T. Dieterich, 15003. 14th Ave. SW, Seattle 66, Wash.; ae wey 
Rey. D, H. Telfer, 3803 W. 23rd Ave., Vancouver 8, B. C 
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